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MiSCKM.X.N  V. 

1  le  Ilia',  like  ’lie  ivll'e  <'f  Cas^nr,  i«  above 
?U'})i<  ion.  be  alone  i«  tlie  pe*'«on  t<»  *111- 

Je  fnk'  M>e  noble  and  oTien  a  Ueniur.'o*  la^k 
cl  *e.  I'-e  tlic  ‘•iMiDvf  calumny  from  him 
«l.i'  iiatj  I  een  wounded  Hitho!ii  caii*f  /h/^- 
tf  "Ltihi  vl  p>fy,  on<i  Cnnn  >t  stau^f  rrithniti  >nlo 
li  ;>  the  pr'.'.essor  of  nn‘>|cn)i«bed  cliaiarier 
ainoe.  on  Pin  h  an  eccaaion.-may  duie  to 

ptand.  like  Mopop,  in  the  gap.  and  stop  the 
plaene  of  delrariion,  until  'I’ruili  and  Time 
tiinsf  slow  loll  Pteady  friendp,  shall  come  up. 
to  vindicate  the  proiected,  and  to  dignilj  the 
protector.  A  pond  character,  therefore,  ip 
carelniiy  lo  he  maintained  for  the  sake  of  o: ti¬ 
ers  it  I  c8Sihle,more  than  onrsolvep;  it  i*>  a  coat 
of  triple  steel,  giving  security  to  ihe  wearer, 
protection  to  the  oppressed,  and  inspiring  the 
oppressor  with  aue. 


In  the  leign  offharles  1*1  the  ladies,  and  ef\ 
frmttcU  men.as  Scott  calls  iheoi.were  in  the  ha-  I 
hit  of  making  v  annus  ilc\  mations  on  the  falling 
rd  salt  or  spilling  of  wine  ;  when  an  unfortunate 
siiiinhle,  or  the  caperings  of  a  horse  thiew  his 
rider,  the  time  Ihe  occurrence  was  carefully 
uoG’d.  and  corre.sponding  hours  were  regarded 
aK  dangerous  lo  the  party  ;  tho^e  who  mot  with 
an  .ccidcnt  in  the  couroe  of  the  day  were  in  the 
hahil  of  endoAvoiiring  to  recollect  whether 
ther  hud  stiimhled  at  ihe  threshold,  or  had  met 
a  cwi  or  hare  at  lir^i  going  out  in  the  morning  ; 
w’  en  a  person  sneezed  at  rising  in  the  morning 
before  ihev  lisd  put  on  tht  ir  shoes, they  thought 
thrm*.  h  es  comj  oil’d  lo  go  to  hed  again, in  order 
to  v  i  ri  imp!  ix'iirg  evils  ;olliers  hold  the  thumb 
of  th*'  left  hand  fast  in  the  right,  when  troubled 
"nil  ihe  hiccough  and  during  the  chauntery  or 
roi-ilitig  oi  the  gospel,  ihe  superstitious  held 
llieii  thin  iMth  the  right  hand  each  for  similar 
rea-sons  to  the  above. 


When  Charles  1  si.  resided  at  the  university 
of  Oxioni,  in  Iti-l'-',  he  told  one  ofilie 
that  a*  he  wa«  hawking  in  Scot  land, he  ro  e  into 
A  qinrry.aiid  found  a  covey  ofpaitridges  tailing  j 
upon  a  hawk.  And  the  monarch  addeii — •*!  vvill; 
sive.ir  nj.'on  Ihe  book  that  if  is  imp, sev*  ral  per- 1 
si'll*  have  a  ru-iinm.  alter  eating  a  hodd  egg,) 
to  ern  h  the  shell  in  their  hands  ;  this  was  done  j 
I  m  Ihe  fear  that  witches  would  vvme  or  [irick  | 
their  names  on  the  •‘hell  and  thereby  the  hen  | 
w'lMild  he  hewi*f|ied.  Our  ancestors  had  aUn 
s'aifd  limes  for  f  utfint'’ the  h.i.rand  jiareing  the  j 
til.'  nails,  in  order  to  preserve  good  fortone.  A  I 
li.»lhuv  -lone  hung  up  in  a  «tah1e  was  supposed  I 
lo  h"  of  >*'On!lji*ul  eff.cary  in  prevertmg  the! 
atlatk-  ei'th^  n.giif  niaie  on  the  per-on  h.sng'ng  j 
it  up.  C!'..p  iM'oi  the  gallows  worn  on  tin  wnsl 
*vns  thong  hi  a  cu-e  ioraffues.  If  a  chib*  died, 
nd  th»  neck  il»'  in  t  l>ec,<une  -lif,  it  wa>  reck- 
e.'  a  sure  'irri:  ih  ;l  another  member  of  the  ssme 
[ '•.  i  •,  vvcu'l  veiy  sloTtiv  die.  M..ny  hou-e^ 
j  11  'ee  ctiunt’V  had  a  lior-e-dioi  fixed  en  ttie 
if,,  e-r,,,;,|  .  hor-e-stiO»' niu*’ havi’  l>f<  li 

I  hninil  t'v  sccideni,  if  1  wn*  pim'h  I'ed  or  re 
Ic.eived  a*  a  '.'ift.  it  io>»l  its  virtue  ;  which  was 
'  to  pievoiil  ihe  epeirttion  i)f  wilchcialt  within 
i  the  i-ouse  under  his  pioieciion. 

AKKCnOTE  *>r  A  QVvKER  AND  A  CURATE 

A  Clergyman  of  the  church  of  F.ngl.vnd  hav- 
;  mg  married  a  couple  belonging  to  the  people 
call’d  Quakers,  cm  ate  demanded  l  ive  shillings 

as  hi*  due - “Canst  tl)OU,“  said  the  Quaker, 

‘.prove  from  Scripture  that  thou  ougliie-i  to 
exact  fiom  me  such  a  share  of  eartiily  mam¬ 
mon  ?  ”  ‘‘Why,” - replied  the  curate, *• 

i  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  person  you  have 
just  married  is  a  woman  of  good  character  ;and 
Solomon,  ';n  his  Proverbs,  observes,  that  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband;” 

AMCCnOTK. 

Fontenelie  being  one  day  asked  by  a  lord 
in  waiting  at  V’’ersailles,  what  difference  thete 
was  between  a  clock  and  a  vvoman,  instantly 
replied,  “A  clock  serves  to  point  out  the  hours 
and  a  woman  to  make  us  forget  them.” 

The  /allowing  is  extraCfd  from  fi-a.i/t's  art  oj 
punning. 

Sir  H.  W.  once  in  parliament  brought  in  a 
hill  which  wanted  some  ameniiment !  which 
being  denied  him  hy  the  house,  h*’  frequently 
repealed, that  be  thirsted  lo  mend  hi*  hill  ;  up¬ 
on  which  a  member  got  up, and  said  Mr.  5pe.'ik- 
er,  I  humbly  move  since  that  member 
very  much.,  that  he  may  be  allowed  (a  mend  hn 
draught.  This  pul  the  house  in  such  good  hu¬ 
mor,  that  his  petition  was  grauted. 


wo*  .CAL  AMCDOTF. 

I'he  .Society  for  »hc  heforiiistion  of  Manners, 
w  hich  was  esfal  lished  in  Fngbrid,  the  latter 
end  of  king  W  illmm’s  reign,  a  century  ago, 
tho..eh  loanded  111  hiudalde  motives. wa«  «eme- 
linies  apt  lo  be  earned  a  little  loo  far  hy  its 
lienesi  zeal  Drvdeir^  ooe  in  praise  of  Love 
and  Wine,  wa«  at  that  lime  snrg  with  great 
effect  by  one  [.everiiTge  a  celebrated  popular 
singer  of  the  d.vy.  A  isslidious  misinformed 
grand  jiirv  ind.cted  the  unlucky  son  ol  song  for 
■hat  exerewe  of  hi*  vocal  powers,  and  his  (rial 
came  on  before  lor<l  chiel  justice  Holt,  I  he 
judL'e  finding  Ihe  ficl  of  the  singing  fully  proven 
and  duly  appreciating  the  Kpirn  of  Ihe  prosecu¬ 
tion,  managed  llie  cause  in  Ibcs  manner:  He  cal¬ 
led  for  the  punted  song,  read  it  over  very  at- 
teiiiively,  and  observed  that  he  perceived  noth¬ 
ing  culpalde  in  the  words,  and  liieiefore  he 
tiioiiglit  thsi  aiiv  ofi'toce  or  misvleiiieanor  or  in 
the  13*0  mu'l  be  found  in  the  mus;c  or  method 
('1  siiiyuig  the  piece,  to  determine  which  the 
inaniiei  of  its  per’ormance  must  be  repeated  or 
siiown  lo  the  conn,  I.e vendge  in*lanlly  took 
the  hint,  and  hemg  called  up  for  the  ^mrpose, 
delivered  the  song  with  so  much  power  of  voice 
and  taste,  that  the  jury  acquit'ed  him  without 
going  out  of  their  box,  and  the  populace  car'^ied 
him  home  ni  triumph  on  (heir  shoulders ;  This 
is  a  legal  proof  of  the  power  of  music,  and  as 
authentic  a  precedent  for  a  trial  at  bar  as  any 
to  he  found  in  Hawkins'  Reports  It  shows  that 
Sir  John  was  a  judge  of  Music  as  well  as  of  law, 
and  willing  that  the  note-  of  the  singer  should 
avad  him  instead  of  more  substantial  evidence 
III  jusliliratiun.  The  court  decided  rightly  for 
never  it 

The  oianThat  hath  such  miisio  in  hit  heart 

Incliu'd  to  treioons,  -strutageins  and  spoils. 

He  hate.s  nothing  w(*r*e  than  discord, irregular- 
i‘y  of  time,  or  breaches  oi  the  peace.  Harmony 
ami  concord  with  every  suhjecl  is  his  soul’s 
delight ;  and  he  is  the  la*t  man  to  be  indicted 
for  offences  agam-t  the  Uignitv  of  government 
and  good  order  of  society. —  P'isitor. 

DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  SINECOHG 

A  country  gentleman  once  asked  a  friend, 
what  the  place  of  one  of  the  'J’ellers  of  the 
F.xchequer  was  worth  ?  ‘Four  thousand  a 
year,  ”  replied  the  gentleman  “Four  thousand 
a  year  j  \nd  what  do  these  Tellers  do  for 
such  a  -um  ?“Why  tell  it  over  into  their  own 

p(*cke»s  ;  and  d - d  well  it  tells  too’’  “Aye 

Aye,  this  then  is  what  is  calld  a  riweeure!”  said 
tlie  couinryman  “To  be  sure ;  and  do  you 
kno-v  flie  derivation  of  the  term  ?  It  is  half 

Latin,  half  Knglish;  Latin,  jinc - iewitAeut; 

cure:  F.nglish.  Therefore  sinecure,  is  the  rot¬ 
ten  part  of  the  goverment  without  cure. 
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V  CO«r«F.RVAT0R.IO«. 

This  name  is  t^iven  i;i  Italy  lo  pnlilic  «chools 
of  rnu«ic,  because  they  are  intended  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  art,  and  lo  preserve  it  in  ail  its  puri¬ 
ty'.  This  diffusion  of  musical  learning  by 
means  of  public  instruction  is  very  general  in 
Europe.  Doct.  Burney  notices  tiie  elTecls  of 
the  study  of  the  art  in  several  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  by  means  of  poor  scholars,  of  whom  he 
gives  the  following  fcnecrlote.  | 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  to  mention  the  sinrrmg  hoys  of 
the  musical  9rA(;o/,commonly  called  poor  schol¬ 
ars  ;  and  during  my  resilience  .it  Dresden,  I 
procured  all  the  information  I  was  able  con 
cerning  the  origin  of  this  institution,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  my  enquiries. 

When  the  Roman  catholrc  religion  was  tl«? 
only  one  professed  in  this  country,  the  elergv, 
who  officiated  in  cathediais  and  collegiate 
churches,  used  to  employ  hoys,  that  had  good 
voices,  to  sing  part  of  the  divine  service  in  the 
choirs,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  cho¬ 
risters,  in  English  cathedrals,  sing  at  present. 
In  recompense,  the  clergy  maintained  and  ed¬ 
ucated  these  boys,  and  prepared  all  such  as 
had  a  literary  genius  for  the  priesthood. 

The  change  of  religion  propounded  to  (he 
Sajcon-i,  by  Martin  Luther,  though  supported 
by  powerful  protectors,  and  forwarded  by  fa¬ 
vorable  circiim-tances,  had  great  obstacles  to 
surmount:  the  chief  part  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Dresden  tvere  so  far  from  having  a 
propensity  to  embrace  tlie  new  preached  doc 
Irme,  that  they  obstinately  refused  to  give 
into  any.  religious  innovations.  This  is  so  true, 
that  I  ho  custom  of  shutting  Che  city  gates,  dur¬ 
ing  divine  service,  which  custom  is  observed 
to  this  day,  had  its  rise  from  the  people’s  dis¬ 
like  to  the  new  liturgy  ;  for  the  citizens  hav¬ 
ing  been  observed  to  go  in  great  numbers  to 
walk  in  the  fields  while  the  public  prayers 
were  pci  fornimg,  rather  than  to  assist  at  them, 
the  gates  were  ordered  to  be  shut,  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  going  out,  and  they  were 
forced  to  church  by  the  soldiers  (hen  in  garri¬ 
son.  At  present,  the  army  is  never  made  use 
of  for  (hat  pnrpo«e,  for  (he  Saions  are  now  as 
strongly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  Luther,  as 
they  were  then  to  the  Homan  catholic  relier- 
ion. 

Upon  the  secularization  of  bishopricks,  (be 
suppression  of  abbies.and  the  alienation  of  (heir 
lands,  the  singing  boys  lost  the  only  means  of 
sub-distance  that  they  had.  But  the  clergy  of 
the  new  religion  soon  began  to  employ  these 
voice-,  by  making  them  sing  canticles  in  the 
streets,  which  dwelt  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  articles,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
as  were  to  be  rejecte.t,  and  extolled  the  ten- 
.ets  they  began  to  preach,  in  order  to  accustom 
and  t'amiliari/.e,  by  degiees,  (he  ears  of  the 
people  lo  Luther’s  religious  sentiments,  and  in¬ 
sensibly  to  gam  them  universal  approbation. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  these  scholars 
or  singing  boys  contributed  greatly  to  the  rap¬ 
id  progress  ol  the  I.ulhernn  religion  in  Saxo¬ 
ny  There  being  no  fixed  foundation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  continual  support  of  these  singeis, 


such  families  as  favoured  the  refoimaliuii. 
readily  consented  to  contribute  towards  it,  by 
voluntary  gifts;  and  when  the  pei^ple  becam" 
all  Protestants,  these  iliscretionary  charities 
increased.  The  method  |)re«crir»ed  to  tben.- 
to  follow  and  ob.<erve,  is  this;  the  town  is  di- 
videil  into  certain  wards;  when  they  begin  to 
sing,  (be  first  of  tiie  moiit'j,  for  iu-tanoe,  before 
the  doors  of  the  principal  ward,  they  sing  the 
second  of  the  niontii  at  the  rioxt ;  and  so  on 
(ill  they  have  successively  made'their  singing 
rounds  over  all  the  wards  ot  the  city,  whicli 
they  commence  ag.un  in  a  perpetual  rotation 

Resides  (hn  usual  tuin,  it  is  cn-toinary  wiiJ> 
famiiie-  of  dislinctiou,  and  some  citizens  who 
niairitain  the  strictest  appearance  of  devotion, 
to  appoint  the*e  scholars  to  sing  before  ihoii 
bouses  once  or  to  ice  in  the  week,  for  which 
(hey  receive  extraordinary  p.iyment.  ami  al- 
ihoogli  that  is  di-crct ionary,  \el  it  is  .-n  fir 
!  logubited,  that  no  one  should  give  them  less 
'  than  two  grojc/ien,  or  tour  pence  l»)r  even  can¬ 
ticle  they  sing.  Some  laniilie«  employ  iheiu 
I  to  sing  gay  genial  air«  on  hirth-days  and  name- 
'  days,  and  they  are  frequently  engaged  to  sing 
j  mournlul  ditties  and  dirges  at  night,  with  light- 
,  ed  torches  in  their  bauds,  before  ihc  houses  of 
!  the  rich  and  opulent,  when  (hey  die  ;  and  (hev 
I  accompany  the  funerals  to  the  place  of  inter- 
;  ment,  singing  the  ne/iuie,  in  tl  e  same  manner 
!  the  prafjicae,  or  weeping  women,  at  the  bnri- 
1  als  of  the  ancients,  used  lo  do. 

'  It  IS  to  he  observed,  that  besides  (he  labnri 
I  oils  way  of  singing  in  the  streets  during  the 
whole  winter,  in  a  severe  climate,  (hey  are 
'  obliged  to  sing  in  ditferent  churches  every  .Siii.- 
!  day  and  festival.  They  are  ge  erally  divideil 
j  in  troops  of  six’ecn  or  eighteen  together,  and 
I  what  they  collect  during  the  whole  week,  is 
put  into  a  col^mon  box,  which  is  opened  every 
Saturday  by  the  rector  of  the  school,  and  what 
remains  over  and  above  their  necessary  « x- 
!  ponces,  he  divides  into  small  sums  among  them 
I  in  proportion  to  their  musical  merit ;  for  w  hen 
]  he  that  leads  the  vocal  band  gets  a  dollar  to 
his  share,  the  next  that  excels  gets  but  a  (lor- 
i  in  or  two  thirds  of  a  dollar.  These  sliares  are 
I  not  entrusted  into  theii  own  hands  immediate 
!  ly,  but  are  kept  for  them  by  the  rector,  till 
I  they  have  also  finished  their  classics,  and  then, 

I  at  their  quitting  the  school,  they  re.spectively 
;  receive  their  savings. 

I  Those  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  tolerably 
I  well,  become  school-masters  in  the  different 
parishsis  throughout  Saxony  ;  but  they  must 
I  be  able  to  play  upon  the  organ,  because  every 
parish  church,  even  the  smallest,  in  -Saxony,  is 
furnished  with  an  organ,  and  a  set  of  such  in¬ 
struments  as  are  usually  employed  in  church 
music 

Those,  among  the  singing  scholars,  who  are 
found  to  have  the  best  genius,  and  the  greatest 
disposition  to  the  learned  professions,  are  sent 
either  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  or  to  that 
of  Wittemherg,  where  they  are  established,  as 
vacancies  happen  on  the  foundation,  in  those 
seminaries  of  literature  called  Comectoria^ 
where  they  are  maintained  without  any  ex 
pence  to  their  friends. 

'I'he  two  universities  support  above  300  of 
these  poor  students  ;  when  they  have  liuuhed 


it.e  conirnou  course  of  idiilo.-ophy,  (hey  sqipiy 
thcmselvc®,  as  their  «lifrerent  inrlinations  lead 
thorn,  rilh«»r  to  divinity,  t:^w.  or  physic,  and 
olleii  become  very  usetui  in  din'eii'iit  braiuJies 
ol  learning.  'I'liose  w  ho  di-cover  a  (irw  tii.ular 
geniu-  and  pro|>ensilv  to  mnsic,  r  ontjne  theni- 
sflves  entirely  lo  that  art,  as  a  regular  profes- 
-ion. 

Even  at  the  common  lioarding-scbool’  of  this 
city,  children  a'e  (aiiglit  to  sing  hymns  m  parts. 
I'he  school  singer-  who  frequent  the  streets, 
not  excepting  the  little  boys,  wear  a  black  mi- 
(Drldki'r  like  uniform,  and  large  grizzle  wigs; 
and  as  everv  bouse  pays  anuiully  something 
•ow arils  th-*ir  sup|inrt  the  ambassadi><8  geeer. 
ally  give  iliein  a  crown  u  qu.irler,  lor  not  ring. 
III.'  at  iheir  doors. 

However,  frotn  the  musical  establishments 
in  this  city,  as  nell  as  from  Itiose  m  other  pla- 
j  ces,  a  mi!Sic:!l  “pirit  is  univr-rsally  ditfiised 
I  (liioughnii:  (he  empire,  both  in  the  Rroiestant 
i  ii'iii  t  athohe  slates,  for  w  Inch  it  is  not  ditficult 
t>)  account  ;  it  it  be  c»*ri-i'lered  that  the  music- 
.«!  gemns  of  each  inhabitant-  from  ihc  Inghest 
lo  the  lowe-l  order  of  the  people,  has  a  fair 
trial,  and  .ei  upporliinily  of  expanding.  Ikiice 
the  great  iiumoer  of  perfornieis  and  critics,  as 
well  as  lovers  of  the  art.  in  (his  country  ;  for 
-ncli  is  the  insinuating  power  of  music,  that  to 
acqiiiro  iVietuls  and  admirers  it  needs  only  to 
lie  heaid.’  ^ 

X  __ 

D.'tCTOR  BO  rilEliU.M, 

Now  presents  the  musical  public  the  letter 
ol  .Miss  Ciluck^  which  appears  to  be  the  highest 
panegyric  his  sempileriiizmg  medicines  have 
received,  and  though  the  translator,  who  was 
no  other  than  (he  old  Comical  of  Decastro, 
laughed  so  broad  that  you  might  see  what 
I  he  had  in  his  stomach,  he  yet  saved  his  sphinc¬ 
ter  oris  from  anniliila'ion  in  the  (ask  by  only 
indulging  his  risibility  in  diddering. 

Detiingen  Ju  21,  1821 

ROGER  BOTHERUM 

Och  mit  zu  spruchen  versfeht  maebs  Lyk- 
/*%»  zu  wer  nur  gesagt,  und  loeht  nogtans 
Koinm  o  Hichopfer  lobt  ist  spricht  und  Legiom<, 
syn  vorlangst  euch  eem  ver  geefi  nyt  bermher- 
tighcyt  Cithoerides  spreck  ik  ziivor:  yunker 
bur  jocsi  stzanpenards  Shukspeare  mynen  noot 
verkloerl 

lluorsor  magh  klarlig  1000  yets,  zll  ysser 
uud  noura  ik  abrahms  bassuyn. 

Icbt,  V  F  G 
TR.\NSLATION, 

Since  the  great  rain,  the  world  has  never 
known  any  thing  so  effectual  as  your  Diapason 
cordial  for  the  cure  ol  chromatic  distempers : 
your  J'.xiract  of  Andante  has  gone  far  beyond 
Logier's  system  in  tutoring  the  thumbs  to  the 
art  of  fingering  A  little  stubbed  girl  of  very 
ungainly  appearance  on  taking  two  bottles  of 
your  Vithoerrides,  has  faacin  ited  us  with  cona- 
pound  k  triple  time  an  ssH|J3-jnuq  being  placed 
upside  down,  s(oo<l  as  still  as  (he  smiths  ham- 
I  nier  in  Shakspear  when  she  sung  a  Keciialive, 

I  Yours,  V  F  Gluck. 
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THE  OBATOHIO  OF  JUDAH. 

This  elee^nt  &  elaborate  publication  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  occupies  Hi)  paees  ;  and 
Without  any  uamcrited  encomium  of  Mr  OanI 
iner’staste  we  may  say  lliat'they  comprise  some 
of  the  most  excellent  compositions  of  ihe  first 
t  ablest  masiers.  'I’he  chorus  of ‘‘“roMc  him 
in  Judah  ’‘(from  Mozart)  has  for  its  subject  a 
bold  &  finelyconceived  passage. which  the  com¬ 
poser  has  worked  with  all  hi'*  usual  skill  h  from 
which  he  has  produced  an  uncomonl  v  rnero;efic 
it  strikins;  effect.  The  Recitative  'W'ow  Sam- 
ufl  anointed  Saul  at  King  over  Israel  "is  well 
modulated  and  accompanied  and  leadstoa  beau 
tifiilly  constructed  pastoral  chorns  in  ulnch 
Haydn  has  not  been  sparing  of  his  science  and 
address  “TVW  the  /  htlistines  gathered  them¬ 
selves  t  ogether  "is  an  appropriately  expressive 
recitative  ;  and  the  choruii  to  which  it  is  intro 
ductory,  IS  bold  &  brilliant  tho’not  of  that  la¬ 
boured  and  aitfiil  texture  which  Haydn  was 
always uestowing  w  hen  he  deemed  it  necessary. 

In  the  Recitative  "./J/id  Saul  was  very  wroth  ’’ 
the  sense  of  the  words  ha.s  been  succe.ssfully 
consulted,  and  the  acc ompanimenfs  are  spii  iled 
&  judicious.  The  Chorus ‘*0  mighty  King  ”if 
not  of  a  very  imposing  effect,  is  ingeniously 
modelled  inrespect  ofit«  parts  and  forms  a  pleas¬ 
ing  composition.^  The  next  article  that  challen¬ 
ges  our  notice  is  the  melody  of  ''But  the  Lord 
will  deliver  all  them  that  fear  him  "the  whole 
of  which  is  smooth  ea«y  4*  natural ;  and  presents 
to  our  judgement  no  other  objection,  than  that 
of  its  compass;  which  extends  two  octaves. 

In  Ihe  air  "The  heauly  of  /  rnel  "»ve  find  some  ! 
pleasing  and  graceful  pa'^s.agos  ;  but  the  acconi 
pammeuts,  we  think,  would  he  more  approjiri 
ale  to  the  sentiutenl,  were  they  lo'S  busy  'I’he 
chorus  of  '^Hallelujah  to  the  God  of  hraeV  is 
powerful,  and  every  way  worthy  the  fen  of 
Haydn  :  and  that  of  *‘0  lA)rd  call  to  retnern- 
brunc.e"\i  elegant  in  its  subject,  and  conducted 
with  neatness  and  skill,  "t  i  Absalom  my  Son'  is 
an  air  of  considerable  pathos  an»l  willi|be  heard 
with  pleasure  by  the  lovers  of  soft  and  affec¬ 
ting  melody.  If ’‘Goo' 11  my  song"  by  Ileeth- 
oven,  is  not  an  air  of  particular  attraction,  the 
succeeding  chorus  of  "Ho-anna  to  the  God  of 
Israel  is  infinitely  honourable  to  Ihe  science 
and  contrivance  of  Mozart.  The  air  "Lord  thou 
has  been  ?i  y  refuge  ”is  in  a  chaste,  Powing  style 
and  expresses  the  sen'C  of  the  w  ords  with  taste 
4;  fidelity.  In  the  duett  "He  broke  the  Idols  of 
”  much  of  the  strong  expression  of 
H  tvdn  is  exhitiited,  especially  in  the  accom- 
p:ii)iiiient,aud  Hie  general  cll'ect  is  true  and  tor- 
cihie.  The  Chorus  '*Sons  of  Swn,  come  before 
him  "from  Nauman,  is  a  light,  fileasant  compo-  I 
sitiun  ;  ihi^  air  "  It  is  the  Lord  that  giveth  wu- 1 
dom  agreeable  and  well  connected 

pa  sflge  ;  and  of  the  choiiis  "Behold  ihe  Ilenv- 
tu  ,  Iitavrn  of  Heavensf 'it  will  be  suff  icient 
tosav  that  il«  fabric  &  effect  are  wortby  of  u- 
iliustiioiis  composer,  our  own  admired  Di. 
Boyce 

We  feel  ouiselvcs  justified  in  saying  jhat  inv 
science. ta-te, imaginatioiGconti  ivance  auw  ailt'ie 
great  lequisites  oi  oratoriul  comi.i  -Mion.  Judah 
•"j'poiT  the  credit,  the  ii.gi'niou-*  conif  o-ci 
•nd  compiler  had  aireadv  obtained. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  the  children  of  ?v(r.  Lewis,  on 
the  eve  of  their  leaving  New. York,  by  one 
who  ha-*  often  wilne.ssed,  with  delight  and  a— 
tmiishment,  their  musical  perform;. nces,  an.l 
this  evening  expects  to  hear  some  of  thoi 
sueete'it  strains.  'Fhe  Ploiighhoy  liarp  cof.- 
rerto.  by  I^ussek.  the  ''w  iss  Waltz,  i  nd  the 
abi.Tn  Air,  by  Moran,  Aiild  Lang  -^yne,  ii»e 
harp  and  forte  piano  duelt.  in  the  .-erond  part. 
Laly  i’cHon  id,  ^ind  the  WeUli  .Air,  we  pre¬ 
dict  will  be  the  principal  favourites. 

Min'*trels  of  nature — if  there  be 
A  being  on  the  earth  who  can 
Hear,  and  nnmov’d,  your  melody, 

I  would  not  be  that  man-- 

Tbere  are  long  dreams  of  happiness. 

And  gentle  heatings  of  the  heart, 

And  twilight  glimpses  of  far  bliss, 
iu  which  lie  has  no  part. 

^’here  are  pure  waters,  gushing  up 
From  blessed  springs,  unknown  to  him. 

Or,  if  some  drops  are  in  hi9  cup. 

They’ll  never  reach  the  brim. 

Who  that  has  heard  from  summer  trees 
'1  he  sweet,  wild  song  of  summer  birds, 

When  morning,  to  the  far  off  breeze, 
Whispers  her  bidding  words  : 

Or  listen’d  to  the  bird  of  night. 

The  minstrel’s  of  the  star  light  hour, 
i'ompanion  of  the  tireflirs  flight, 

('o«d  dews  nd  closing  flowers, 

Rut  deemed  that  spirits  of  fhe  air 
Had  left  their  native  homrs  in  heaven. 

And  that  the  n.iisic  warbled  there. 

To  earth  awhile  was  given  ? 

For,  with  that  music  came  Ihe  thought 
That  life’s  young  purity  was  theirs, 

"And  love^  all  artless  and  untaught, 

Breath’d  in  their  woodland  airs. 

.And  thus,  whene’er  your  bahy  Angers 
Wake  sound*  ol  heaven’s  own  harmony,  j 
How  vvelcoine  is  the  thought  that  lingers 
Upon  their  blended  minstrelsy. 

It  call*  up  visions  of  past  days, 

When  life  was  infancy  and  song 
To  us — and  old,  remember’d  lays, 

Uiiiioard,  unheeded  long. 

Revive  in  breathing  life  with  us, 

I.ike  lost  friends  waken’d  from  their  sleep, 
With  all  their  earthly  power  to  win  us 
Alike  to  smile  or  weep. 

And  thou,*  who,  ere  thy  lips  can  learn 
In  speech  lliy  wi-he«  to  make  known, 

Bid'st  ihougivls  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn," 

Speak  in  thy  harp’s  wild  tone. 

V-’here  genius  task’d  to  prove  fhe  might, 

I'h  -  mage  of  her  hidden  spelt. 

She  well  might  name  you  with  delight, 

As  her  owu  miracle. 


Whene’er  we  gaz.-  upon  that  face, 
Blooming  in  iniiorenre  and  truth. 

And  mark  its  dimpled  arllcssness, 

Its  heaiity  and  it*  Voulh, 

W’e  think  of  better  worlds  than  this, 

Of  other  bring-*  pu'e  a-  thou, 

V\  ho  tiroathe  niid  flowers  of  paraili^e, 
(Music — as  tillin'  i-  now. 

And  know  the  onlv  emblem  meet 
Ol  all  the  ihioLtiiiig  heart  adores. 

To  be  a  child  like  thee,  w  ho.-^e  feet 
Are  siraiigcrs  on  lif«'’s  short;-*. 

Would  that  your  songs  and  yc  could  ever 
Be  thus — in  after  y  tar*  your  art 
May  strike  a  holder  lyre,  but  never 
So  deeply  print  the  lieait. 

*  The  poet  is  here  suppose*!  to  apostro¬ 
phized  the  yoimge^t  indivnhni,  hut  in  strains 
applicable  to  the  whole  group 

Jit'evij-York  Evening  Post. 


PILA^O  SIMONF.TTA. 

It  did  not  seem  foreign  to  my  business  i'^ 
Italy  to  visit  the  Pilazzo  Simonetla^  a  mile  or 
two  from  Milan,  to  h^ar  the  famou.s  echo,  a- 
hout  which  tiavellers  have  said  so  much,  that 
I  rather  expected  exggeration.  '1  his  is  not 
(he  place  to  enter  deeply  into  the  doctrine  of* 
reverberation  ;  I  shall  reserve  the  attempt  for 
another  work  ;  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  this 
echo  is  very  wonderful.  The  Stmonnelta  pal¬ 
ace  is  near  no  other  building;  the  country  all 
around  is  a  dead  flat,  and  no  mountains  are  in 
sight  blit  those  of  Swisserland,  which  are  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  miles  off.  'i'his  palace  is  now 
uninhabited  and  in  ruin,  but  has  been  pretty; 
the  front  is  open,  and  supported  by  very  light 
Ionic  pillars,  but  the  echo  is  only  to  be  heard 
lie  hind  the  house,  w  hich,  next  to  the  garden 
has  two  wings. 

Now,  though  it  is  Natural  to  suppose  that  the 
walls  reflect  the  sound,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  in 
what  manner;  as  the  form  of  the  building  is  a 
very  coniinon  one,  and  no  other  of  the  «anv4 
construction,  that  1  have  ever  heard  of,  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  effects.  1  made  experiments  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  every  situation ;  with  the 
voice,  slow,  quick  ;  with  a  trumpet,  which  a 
servant  who  was  with  me  sounded  ;  with  a 
pistol,  and  a  musquet,  and  always  foumt,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  eebus,  that  the  more 
quick  and  violent  the  percussion  of  the  air 
was.  the  more  numerous  were  the  repetitions, 
which  u(.on  At  mg  Ihe  musquet,  amounted  to 
iipward.-i  of  Afty,  of  vvhich  the  strength  -eem- 
ed  regularly  to  diminish,  and  ttie  distance  to 
become  more  remote 

i^uch  a  music  d  canon  might  he  contrived  for 
oiif-  Ane  voice  here,  according  to  fuller  Kirch* 
er’s  meibo  ,  a«  would  have  all  tti*'  efleci  of 
two,  three,  and  even_  four  voices.  One  blow 
of  a  banmer  produced  »  very  goo  I  imitation  of 
dll  ingeiiniu- anil  piactised  looimiiu’'*  ko«i<  k  at 
London  door,  cn  a  vi-iil.m;  night  .A  -iu-Ge  hal 
nei  aine  a  loi  g  hor-e-lu'  gh  ;  .md  a  forced  note, 
or  a -oiinii  m-rf.lown  ic.  the  ii uoq  et,  t . c*me 
ihc  moT-t  ridiculous  uuil  laugtiabi*  noi  e  imag- 
luaole.  burnty. 
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EUTEHPEIA!> : 

OR..  .MITSICAL  I  VTFJ  l.lOEXCF.U. 
Bosrojy,  bA  fURDAY,  SEFT.  15,  1821. 

ATfCIKNT  AMD  MOUKUS  MDflC. 

An  Italian  writer  of  high  eminence,  assert*  the 
•pinion  “that  the  effect*  produced  bj’  music  have  re¬ 
lation  to  climate,  to  national  manners,  and  to  th* 
spirit  of  the  age.”  They  who  will  reflect,  may  per¬ 
ceive,  that  every  thing  is  analogous  and  relative  to 
time,  place,  climate,  nations,  and  persons.  In  every 
nation  we  find  songs  and  dances,  the  music  of  which 
has  a  particular  character  peculiar  to  that  nation, and 
distinct  from  all  others.  The  Trtscont  in  I  uscany, 
the  Fandango  in  Spain, the  VUotU  in  France,  and  the 
VaUt  in  Germ.any,  awake  in  the  common  people  a 
certain  spirit,  a  liveliness  and  inriiability  to  the 
dance  ;  nevertheless  the  same  music  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  among  others  or  even  atnonc 
those  of  the  same  nation,  who  understand  and  love 
real  senliniental  music. 

The  German  music,  for  example,  unites  in  itself 
an  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hardiness,  not 
pleasing  to  the  Italians  ;  and  on  the  contrary  the 
Italian  music  has  a  softness  not  alluring  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  being  of  a  more  vigorous  temperament, they 
deserve  to  be  roused  from  the  lethargy  in  which  a 
cold  climate  immerses  them.  The  style  of  thi 
French  unites  to  the  softness  something  of  affectation 
or  to  marked  an  accent,  which  neither  pleases  the 
Italians  nor  the  Germans.  Ought  it  then  to  be  said 
that  the  music  of  these  three  nations  is  not  good, 
•r ought  one  to  be  preferred  to  the  other?  No  ;  each 
is  related  to  the  nation  by  wliich  it  is  used,  to  the 
climate  and  to  manners. 

Music  was  intioduced  into  divine  service  with  the  | 
intention  of  inspiring  a  higher  idea  of  devotion.  By  i 
degrees,  as  in  the  theatre,  attention  was  distracted  ' 
by  the  drama,  so  likewise  in  the  church  the  devout 
fervor  diminished  ;  and  the  music  which  had  served 
to  concentrate  it,  gradually  began  to  amuse  and  di 
vert;  here  the  master  wlio  most  suirendercd  himself  to  j 
the  vivacious  style  enjoy  ed  most  of  the  public  appro¬ 
bation.  I'liey  began  to  call  old  music  t'.eavy.and  the  ! 
ccmpos'.rs  men  of  poor  imagiuafinn  ;  on  the  contrary  j 
those  who  composed  in  a  gay  ain!  brilliant  styl?,  men 
of  genius  ;  aii-l  imaicJiaieiy  disputes  arose  concerr.- 
ing  their  several  merit*.  '1  he  admirers  of  the  sub¬ 
dued  ?ty  le  denominated  those  wlm  wrote  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful  manner  ignorant,  and  declared  tliem  deserter* 
from  the  solid  principles.  The  supporters  of.  those 
latter,  recriminated  by  calling  the  others  pedant*,  be¬ 
cause  tliey  were  not  able  to  throw  off  the  heavy  style. 
Kevertheless  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  only 
adapted  themselves  to  the  tiim  s,  and  seconded  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  whi.-h  the,  lived.  Yet  have  critics 
scourged  them  ali  with  >ut  distinction,  aii'*  •  claimed 
ag'iinst  the  decay  i  f  m  isic  without  refleciiug  whefh 
er  the  idiange  of  styh,  does  in  f.tct  jm(dy  decav,  and 
without  examining,  whether  this  change  proceeds 
from  the  artists  or  from  the  public,  who,  are  al«  avs 
inconstant,  always  plta-ed  wi*li  variety  and  uovelfv, 
A  question  arises  win  tber  mutic  has  not  b'  tn  too 
much  abused — whelh  r  it  ha*  not  become  too  fam.i. 
iar,  and  wiietu>jr  cousequeutly  the  public  have  uoi 


become  weary.  We  have  in  onr  days  very  c-lebrat-  any  observations  of  cur  own,  we  have  on  the  contra- 
ed  authors  .  who  are  able  to  compose  beautiful,  ex-  ry,  remarked  the  uncommon  precistion  of  her  tone, 
pressive  and  moving  melodies,  accompanied  by  solid  scarcely  less  to  this  gratification  than  to  its  othet  et- 
energetic,  harmonies.  We  also  have  those  who  can  seiitial  properties.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark, 
well  express  the  different  sentiments,  and  paint  the  that  intonation  inclining  to  be  sh.<rp  rather  than  flat 
pa.‘sions  in  their  rarioiis  colors,  but  the  patience  and  without  an  absolute  deviation  from  the  pitch,  that  it 
attention  of  the  public  is  necessary,  in  order  to  judge  diitinclly  to  be  detected,  liestow*  a  superior  brilliaii. 
without  prejudice,  and  to  render  them  the  justice  cy.  Mrs.  French’s  voice  possesses  considerable  com- 
tl'.cv  merit.  If,  as  has  been  said,  music  is  on  the  de-  pas*  ond  volume,  her  shake  is  close,  rigidly  correct^ 
dine,  it  is  manifest  that  it  has  reached  its  perfection,  possessing  brilliancy  and  is  tnily  resonant.  Her 
Since  all  things  have  their  limits,  and  must  rise  to  a  sounds  are  to  the  sen«e  of  hearing,  what  verdure  it 
certain  point,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go,  .Music  to  the  eye,  what  the  oiloiir*  of  the  rose  are  to  the 
then  ought  not  to  be  exclaimed  against,  nor  the  ai-  smell,  what  the  ddicate  yet  luxurious  taste  of 
tists  who  exercise  it.  He  who  pretends  to  change  A**'*'*  convey  to  the  palate,  they  are  like 

the  woi Id,  greatly  deceive*  himself — O/nnia  ttnifur  the  gifu  d  tones  of  . 

fubent  “And  then  her  voU'e,  ti*  more  than  human, 

^  Never  till  no  v  hud  it  been  given, 

MjM  iw  ■  ■  V  * u SD of  *()  Kively  a  woman, 

^  MRS.  FRKMcn.  To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven  ; 

If  music  he  a  language — if  it  be  \noreover  the  Ian-  **  bicutli  of  Angd  sighs, 

,  ,  .  ••  1  .  V  hen  .'tiigd  sighs  are  most  human.'' 

gnage  of  the  passion*,  as  authors  hi.ve  described  it,  ,  .  .  i-  , 

°  ’  ...  ,  Mrs.  h  rtnch  possesses  iieittier  superior  dignity  of 

we  must  not  therefore  imagine  that  sounds  couvev  ... 

J  -  .  ■  conception  or  ol  elocution  ;  nor  is  lni  pronunciation 


MRS.  FRRMCn. 


If  music  he  a  language — if  it  be  \noreover  the  Ian-  wweeiasih  bi  t  utli  ol  Ang  i  ig  , 

,  ,  .  -.  1  .  V  hen  .'tiigd  sighs  are  most  human." 

gnage  of  the  passion*,  as  authors  hi.ve  described  it,  ,  .  .  i-  , 

°  ’  ...  ,  Mrs.  t  rtnch  possesses  iieittier  superior  dignity  of 

we  must  not  therefore  imagine  that  sounds  couvev  ... 

.  ,  ...  -  .  ■  conception  or  ol  elocution  ;  nor  is  her  pronunciation 

only  sentiment,  raise  only  refined  emot’ons,  or  excite  u 

,  .  ,  ...  *  ,  .  though  not  faulty,  peculiarly  polished.  Yet  no  om 

only  impassionate  feelings.  Mii«ic  has  a  phraseology  ,  \  .  ''  ,  . 

.  \  .  .  •/.  J  ..  "ho  hears  her  can  say  that  these  high  attnhutes  are 

as  varied, and  perhaps  even  more  dignified  than  word  ..  .  r  ■  ■  ■•  .  . 

.....  .  wanting,  well  therefore  may  the  lialiun  say,  tliat  the 

can  assume;  and  while  we  perceive  that  the  great  " 

,  ,  ,  ...  .L  •  1  •  L  .  singer  who  has  a  hue  voice,enjoys  ninety -nine  out  of 

body  of  compositions  passe*  across  the  mind  wnhoii’  ^  •>  j  j  j 

,  ,  . ,  u  hundred  requisites, 

picturing  any  pleasurable  ideas  or  conveying  to  any  ...  ... 

.  ■  science  IS  somewhat  dithcolt  to  describe,  when  we 

otlier  sense  than  our  heanng  any  peculiar  excitement  ......  ...  ,  . 

.  ,  \  ,  would  denne  it  as  applicable  to  singing.  It  is  but 

Th<  re  are  among  the  few  those  who  seldoru  write  a  .  .  •  ,  •  ... 

,  , ,  ,  .  ,  too  commonly  taken  in  the  interpreiatioii  which  ap- 

p.a«s.agc  tliat  IS  not  remarkable  for  some  particular  .  .  ...  ,  ....  ,  .  .. 

.  pt-rtains  to  the  addition  of  ornaments  alone,  Mrs. 

hiaiity.  It  istliertfore  sufficiently  perceptible,  that  ,  r.  .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

.  ,  ....  .  .  .  r  rench  IS  peculiarly  gifted  in  this  respect,  her  fancy 

iKitiirai  aptitude  and  cultivation  arrive  together  at  last  .  .  .  ,  ... 

.  ,  ,  ,  ...  I#  vigorous,  yet  delicate,  fertile  and  luxuriant,  yet 

at  a  perfection,  analogous  III  the  assimulation  of  |  .  _  . 

. .  she  affects  no  surpassing  dignity  of  style  or  elocution, 

ohiei-ts  to  that  which  marks  what  is  called  fine  tasu  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  • 

.  •  .  ,  ,  ...  ”*1^  preserves  the  same  level  sweetness  and  uniforiui- 

m  conversation  and  manners.  Language  defines  the  .  .  ....... 

.  ,  .  ,  ...  ,  ty  of  manner.  Her  facility  w  never  at  war  with 

thought  preci-sely.  Music  on  the  contrary  addresses  ..  .  , 

,  ,  ,  /  ,  more  commanding  qualities— her  graces  «re  received 

a  wnole  class  of  perceptions.  There  is  the  same  ,  u-  u  i 


...  ...  ...  .  ti*  gratuitous  ornaments  which  nature  almost  in- 

choice  in  musical  as  n  conversational  phraseology,  ,  .  ..  .  .  .  . . 

,  ,  ..  .  voluntarily  supplies,  without  art.  1  hey  rise  like  the 

aad  we  apprehend  that  elevation  and  polish  are  at-  ‘  .  .  .  . 

......  ...  ...  flowers  that  decorate  our  path  in  spring,  alluring  and 

t.'iincd  by  the  same  means  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  ..  ...  .  .  . 

,  ,  captivating  the  senses,  without  inducing  any  other 

other,  bv  a  naturallv  delicate  apprehension,  by  mem-  ..  . .  .  .l  -  ..  .  .l  . 

.  thought  as  to  their  origin,  than  gratitude  and  thauks- 


orv,  or  hr  a  power  of  assimilating  what  is  gnat  and  i  .  .  ,  ^ 

■  '  giving.  In  fine,  clearness,  beauty,  polish,  invention 

elegant,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  best  models.  At  I  .  .  ,  .  ..  -u  .  j  -.i  ...  .. 

;  ^  “  1  and  taste,  are  her  attnhutes,  and  with  these  she 

till.*  perfection  Mrs.  French  appears  to  have  arrived,'  _  .  ,  .  l-  , 

' '  ’  I  makes  so  perfect  a  combination  ol  what  is  deiigblful 

I  .eldom. lone  hear  an  unmeaning  inexpressive  strain- 1, the  judgment, 

or  a  pa*sage  without  it.  proper  intonation  and  em-  i  ,he  take,  a  rank  far  beyond  that  which  it  La. 
pha  i  ,  if  her  selectif  ns  are  common  or  familiar,  she  |  ygyal  to  allot  to  qualities  which  have  been  held 
mt.  rwenve*  them  with  judicious  and  graceful  notes,  j  intellectual  snpe- 

ron.fan.ls  varying  the  effect,  and  o.casionally  re- 1  g,,*  captivates  by  sweetness,  delicacy  and 

siirling  to  such  expedient,  of  the  art, modulating  with  j  ^y  e.xquisite  ornament,  by  uncommon  ease, 

such  sx.ll,  throwing  in  such  strong  and  vivid  light,  of  leave,  the  judgment  free,but.he  wins  the  senses;  , 
fancy,  that  they  who  do,  and  they  who  do  not  under-  ,  y 

stand  this  complex  yet  apparently  natural  order,  feel  * 

alike  this  sweetness  and  effect.  If  we  Were  desired  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
I  to  point  out  the  reason  of  the  universal  pleasure  her  Society,  held  at  Bojlstoii  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 

I  performanre*  bestow,  we  should  say,  after  all  the  at  ild,the  following  Gentlemen  were  chosen, 


I  tribute*-  we  Lave  already  allowed  to  belong  to  her  ex- 
j  editions,  that  the  grand  source  of  delight  has  not  yet 
I  been  mentioned.  This  grand  delight  is  her  refined 
^  This  is  the  never  ceasing  charm.  She  sings 

^  I  *•  i-h  and  Italian  vrith  the  vame  brilliancy  of  lone, 
,  an.’  St,  «  ,.e  facilitv.  thf  two  circumstances  that 
j  fi  r  ••  •  l.er.iott-r  -fie*  by  which  tvery  body  distin¬ 
guishes  I' e  effects  of  this  Lady’s  performance.  Her 
'  int’  iiation  is  enerally  very  correct,  though  we  have 
he  r  it  elJed  ed  t)  at  her  upper  notes  are  soim  limes 
I  too  tiidrp,  this  aiiegution  Las  never  been  verified  by 


as  the  government  for  the  year  ensuing : 


AmASA  IlfCHKSTBR, 
JoHM  Hood, 

Ebk».  Frotiiimoham, 
Jos£Pa  LkW:8, 
Jicrjutnin  jjfo/f, 
Jacob  GtiiUt 
Jfath,  TueKer, 

JI/.  S.  Barker' 

Rm.  Roweon^ 

Olis  Ertretfy 
R'm.  Co  flirty  Jr. 
Robert  Rtififruon^ 
AUen  ^Yhitman. 


Pruident. 

V iee-Pretident. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary. 


Trustees 
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Tnic  ORATORfA  AT  UAI.I.OWEl.1..^ 

The  Hallowell  Gazette  of  the  5th  iHit.  contains  an 
account  of  a  public  exhibition  of  sacred  music,  on 
the  30th  ult.  in  that  town,  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  OMinelli  of  ^oston.  The  writer,whose 
elTiisions  we  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  eery 
pertinently  makes  the  following  remaiks  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  performances. 

The  Oratorio  for  the  benefit  of  VTr  Ostintlli  of  which 
we  announced  such  fav<)int*h  expectations,  in  our 
last  number  to«.k  place  on  'ihuiiduti  ih>  30ih  inst.  at 
the  meeting  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilh  t  lu  this  town; 
and  both  its  performance  and  its  rtctpiion  have  ex 
ceeded  our  autioipation«.  The  banks  of  the  Keiine 
bee,  which  till  within  a  sm.ill  number  of  years  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  ttie  yells  ot  savages  and  tin 
notes  of  w  ild  animals,  and  whose  woods  tiave  oni^ 
partially  given  way  to  the  axe  and  the  plough,  have 
at  last  been  made  to  echo  to  the  sw«  et  sounds  of  mn 
sic.  Some  of  the  best  pieces  uf  fiamlcl  and  olhtr 
eminent  cou.|>c>sirs  hav*  been  performed  wiib  cor¬ 
rectness,  expression,  and  spirit,  by  some  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  led  on  by  one  of  the  gn-di  masters  ol  Kurope  ^ 
This  denotes  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  our 
couriiry,  and  of  its  society . —  I’te  hiuid,  it  is  to  be 
obteived.  wa>  not  (lor  the  purpose  of  display)  col¬ 
lected  out  of  diiri-reiit  towini  :  hut  it  cimsi'ted  <>l  tue 
residents  of  a  single  village:  more  of  whose  citist  us 
might  easily  have  contributed  their  ai-',  than  actua  ily 
apfieured  ill  it.  Three  voci.l  supernum  ri  ties  only 
joined  the  chorus  from  neighbouring  towns,  of  whom 
two  had  once  belonged  to  Mr.  G's  society  ;  and  two 
strangers  obligingly  added  their  violins  to  the  couik 
ter-tenor  part,  to  make  up  for  a  temporary  disappoint¬ 
ment  ill  our  own  instrumental  music. 

The  pieces  performed  were  as  follows,  exhibiting  a 
lulbcient  variety  of  style. 

PART  I, 


Strike  the  Cymbal  ; 

Pucitta. 

Vesp-r  Hymn  ; 

R'lssiun  Air 

Hail  Judea  ; 

Handel, 

Dying  Christian ; 

Harwood. 

Solo  on  the  Violin  ;  * 

Mr  Ostinelli, 

Multitude  of  Angel* ! 

King. 

PART  II. 

Cheshunt ;  * 

Madan. 

Lord’s  Prayer ; 

T.  Cook. 

Duet— O  lovely  peace  ; 

Handel. 

Easter  Ode  : 

Milgrove. 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

Granger. 

Solo  ; 

Mr.  Ostinelli. 

Hallelujah  Chorus  ; 

Handel. 

The  Lord's  Prajftr,  as  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Cooke, 
lisd  been  publicly  performed  by  our  band  last  year, 
with  some  slight  accomodations  of  its  base  to  the  ears 
of  persons  unprepared  fur  the  liberties  sometimes  tak¬ 
en,  by  great  composers,  with  the  rules  of  harmony  ; 
but  it  was  now  performed,  and  well  performed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author's  original  plan,  vVith  all  its 
leamid  licences, — A  second  change  was  made  in  the 
time  ob.served  for  the  chorus  ’  which  at  first  had  been 
somewhat  quick,  as  is  common  with  a  concludine 
chorus.  But  .V1r<  Ostinelti  properly  remarked  to  the 
baud,  that  the  author  had  prescribed  fi  r  it  an  andan. 
ft  (or  moderate)  time,  which  wa«  the  tame  directed 


for  tfifc  body  of  the  piece  ;  and  reflection  jvisfified  bis 
remark  ;  for  the  Lord’s  Prayer  tioes  not  contain  what 
is  said  of  the  Deity,  but  what  is  addressed  to  him, — 
Id  fact  the  w  hole  prayer  is  supposed  to  be  made  un¬ 
der  impressions  of  Jiliil  reve fence  ;  beginning  with 
the  expression  of  humble  hopes,  then  offering  humble 
supplication*,  and  at  last  closing  not  with  triumph¬ 
ant,  but  with  respectful  or  rather  reverential  ascrip 
tions  of  praise.  Whatever  the  doxology  at  the  end, 
performed  in  this  manner,  may  lose  in  spirit  and  ex¬ 
ultation,  it  gains  in  consistency,  decorum,  and  dig¬ 
nity.  This  mode  of  performance  also  may  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  object  to  any  thing  but  plain 
speech  being  used  for  Ibis  prayer  ;  since  it  renders 
the  music  characteri.stic  ;  that  is,  it  makes  it  accord 
with  the  temper  and  frame  belonging  to  the  words, — 
It  must  however  t>e  observed,  that  a  musical  recital 
of  this  prayer  seems  allowable  fur  all  who  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  music  (and  this  recital  is  intended  for  no  oth¬ 
er.*)  unless  it  Cell  b*  proved,  that  devotion  Is  decreas¬ 
es  by  a  judicious  mode  employed  for  increasing  the 
intensity  of  Uie  feeling.  Such  a  propositiun  is  con- 
irary  to  the  history  of  the  passions;  and  takes  away 
from  niu'ic  the  highest  of  its  pretensions.  In  any 
evtiii,  thoe  remarR'-  shew  the  plan  observed  by  our 
band  tor  the  pertariiiauce  uf  this  tine  production  . 
Ill  vv i:ich,  leeliiig,  taste,  science  and  originaiity  are 
ail  coiiihi:>ed  to  express  reverence  and  humility. — 
Nor  need  the  fpeiius  of  Dr.  Cooke,  who  bud  a  high  • 
station  in  the  Liigiisii  school  for  Sacred  Music,  exhib¬ 
it  a  better  proof  oi  his  talents  and  just  sentiment, than 
11  to  be  found  in  tins  piece, when  performed  in  a  wav 
tu  suit  the  mu:>tcal  tuptrienet  of  the  auoience  : — 
though  he  may  claim  the  farther  merit  of  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  number  of  line  performers  for  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession.  'I'hese  remarks  vzuuld  be  out  of  place  here 
were  it  not  possible  that  they  may  help  hereafter  as 
a  (jiiide  anu  give  information  to  others. 

Handel’s  Hallelujah  (.horus,  was  executed  with 
precision  and  even  brilliancy,  though  under  peculiar  j 
disadvantages. 

Of  Mr.  Ostinelli’s  powers  we  can  say  nothing 
whieh  can  give  an  adequate  idea  ;  and  each  therefore 
must  witness  them  for  himself.  Whatever  the  old 
world  has  perfect  on  the  violin,  he  in  general  exhib¬ 
ited  .^n  this  occasion  ;  and  Ibis  cannot  but  have  in. 
terested  and  astonished  persons  in  our  new  and  retir¬ 
ed  situation.  But  Mr.  Ostinelli  has  other  qualities 
to  render  him  an  useful  leader  in  these  oratorios  ;  for 
he  regards  no  labor  by  day  or  by  night  in  instructing 
the  different  sections  of  a  band  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  parts,  as  well  as  in  conducting  their  genera] 
rehearsals. 


MADAME  CATALANI. 

This  celebrated  vocalist  attended  a  /nil  rehearsal 
on  15th  inst  (July;  and  a  concert  given  by  this  in¬ 
comparable  Songstress  attracted  a  very  brilliant  au 
dience.  If  possible,  we  think,  that  her  powers  are 
more  ravishing  than  ever,  or  else  seven  years  absence 
has  imparted  to  them  new  charms.  Her  lower  note* 
are  more  beautiful  and  perfect,  and  we  conld  discov¬ 
er  no  diminution  of  her  compass.  This  lady  much 
to  her  credit,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Argyle  Rooms, 
for  the  exclusive  beBflit  uf  the  "-  -tniin-tir  InlT.u- 
ary.  London  Examtner, 


FOR  THE  KUTERPKIAD. 

'  EDCCATIOir. 

To  the  interesting  question,  Vbat  are  those  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  you  are  eager  to  secure  to  your 
offspring  by  entering  them  into  a  course  of  education? 
an  intelligent  Parent  in  Philadelphia  made  the  follow, 
ing  answer,  in  copying  which,  as  it  is  applicable  to 
both  sexes,  1  hi*ve  us*  d  the  femenine  gender,  because 
it  is  here  intendeil  l»  ft  rnish  definite  ideas  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  female  educaiioii. 

1.  I  wish  as  soon  as  (lossible  that  she  should  po.ssess 
a  distinct  articulation;  an  authorised  pronunciation; 
a  well  placed  accent ;  a  varied,  hut  just  emphasis  ; 
a  pleasing  modulation  ;  a  well  timed  cadence,  with 
every  other  attainment  necessary  to  the  utnal  purpos¬ 
es  ofreadiriff  or  sjifuktnjt, 

2.  I'hat  she  sliould  be  capable  of  selecting  and  ar- 
raiiginr  her  words  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  sole* 
cisni*,  barbar’.*ms,  ambiguities  and  vulgarities,  with 
ev<ry  other  species  of  grammalicul  inac*  nracy. 

3.  That  she  should  icri/e  our  usual  literal  charac¬ 
ter.*  with  proportion,  persp* ciiity  and  dispatch. 

4.  That  she  should  maimge  nniiihers  wi'h  ease  and 
correctness  for  ihe  comu^un  purpr>s€s  of  civil  life. 

5.  That  when  she  has  occasion  to  recortt  any  filing 
she  should  be  capable  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition. 

6.  Ttiat  she  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nfost 
striking  facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 

7.  That  she  •hquld  know  the  time  when  they  hap> 
pened. 

8.  'I'hat  she  should  know  the  place  where  they  hap- 
j)ened, 

9.  That  she  should  be  able  to  reason  on  'quantity, 
measure,  extension  ;  calculate  on  these  with  expe¬ 
dition  :  and  thus  be  prefiared  to  concentrate  her  at¬ 
tention  with  effect  on  astronomy,  natural  philosophy, 
architecture,  &c.  k.c. 

10.  That  she  should  come  into  life  fitted  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  oi  whatever  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  reflections  ; ‘know  how  to  avoid  false 
judgments  and  inconclusive  reasoniugs,  and  be  able 
to  methodize  her  thoughts  for  the  purposes  of  soci.i] 
communication. 

11.  That  khe  should  have  her  taste  formed  and  re¬ 
fined  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  kinds  of 
style  the  sources  of  inveution  ;  the  uses  of  figurative 
language  ;  and  be  able  to  express  herself  on  adj  sub¬ 
ject  with  ease,  firopriety  and  force, 

12.  I  w  bh  her  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  design  of 
hermara!  jaiwers  ;  the  most  frequent  springs  of  hu¬ 
man  actions,  with  their  jirobable  consequences. 

13.  That  she  should  understand  the  nature,  design 
and  kinds  of  governments,  and  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  the  governor>  and  the  governed. 

14.  'riiat  she  should  have  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  dead  and  living  languages,  as  will  employ 
her  leisure  hy  drinking  from  the  original  sources  of 
information,  or  fit  her  to  hold  a  communication  with 
modern  nati«viis  for  the  pur|iOses  of  science,  com¬ 
merce  or  recreation. 

To  these  I  will  add 

15.  1  w  ish  her  the  roughly  instructed  in  the  prin^i- 
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FOR  THK  Et'T».KPF.IAI'. 

M  RES  OX  KOSBIOfCo’i  tiARDKN,  AT  W  E*T  TOIXT. 

II y  n  Cndtt. 

Tbfre’s  pleasure  in  viewing  a  spot  rfaik  and  loneljr, 
Which  once  echo’d  tuniiilti  of  war  ; 

There’s  gain  in  reflecting  this  spot  echo’d  onijr 
A  din — which  ’twill  echo  no  more. 

’Tis  silent,  yet  dear,  to  the  high  beating  bosom. 

For  here  Koskiusco  once  trod  ! 

’Tis  wild  yet  enchanting  to  memory’s  illusion 
For  laurels  once  sprang  from  each  sod  ! 

The  footsteps  of  Libert s',  berc  faintly  printed. 

Are  o’ergrown  with  fern  and  wild  brier; 

The  light  she  bestowed — now  witli  darkness  is  tinted 
Nor  warms  ns  with  fames  radiant  fire  ! 

These  flow’rets  which  once  by  a  hero  were  cherish’d? 

Now  sprout  in  disorder’d  array  ; 

These  lilacs  which  once  o’er  the  sweet  brier  flour¬ 
ish’d. 

Now  fade,  wild,  uncultur’d  away  1 
That  moss  where  the  hero  so  often  reposed. 

Once  sprang  from  a  far  better  soil  ; 

Now  holds  the  fell  foe  of  all  mortals  enclosed. 

The  Rattle  make  breathes  in  its  coil  ! 

The  Hemlock,  Juniper  and  Ivy  uniting, 

Endarkvn  the  rude  rocky  way. 

The  feu  yields  the  eye  but  a  scene  undelighfing. 

And  adds  to  our  sorrow,  dismay  4 
'Twas  here  the  first  tnimpet  of  glory  w'as  sounded, 
Here  Liberty’s  banner  first  wav’d, 

'Twas  here  the  first  echo  of  battle  re  bounded. 

And  thrill’d  every  heart  then  enslav’d. 

Here  1'oland‘s  brave  warrior,  tbo’  exiled  and  sor¬ 
rowed. 

First  drew  for  Coliimbi.s’s  dear  fame  ; 

Nor  sheath'd  his  worn  sword,  till  the  glory  h«  bor' 
rowed, 

Eraced  fiie  dark  lints  from  bis  name  ! 

Loud,  loud,  drear  and  dismal,  the  loar  of  the  billows, 
That  roll  o’er  the  craggs  of  the  deef>, 

’Twas  once  the  gay  sound  that  aroused  from  their 
pillows. 

The  heroes  that  now  calmly  sleep  ! 

Coluiiihia  ! — thine  eagle’s  you'tg  pinions  were  fledged 
in 

These  nooks  ’mid  the  lightning  of  war ! 

Columbia  ! — thy  chieftains  first  honors  were  pledged 
in 

This  place,  now  remembered  no  more  ! 

The  flag  which  now  waves,  and  with  blithe  colours 
hlemled. 

Shall  rival  the  beams  of  the  sun, 

O  may  we  reflect — when  we  fly  to  def-nd  it. 

How  nobly,  bow  dearly  ’twas  won  ! 

May  thxt  pulse  which  the  breast  of  our  sires  was 
thrilling, 

When  they  first  he-fow’d  us  a  name. 

May  that  priile  and  that  duty  that  they  were  fulfill¬ 
ing. 

Enhance  the  young  sohlier  to  fame  ! 

W,il  Pointy  August,  IfiJl.  EUSTACE, 

F.pi  rrprr  on  a  i  \v,  r kr. 

Il’C  jacet  J-.rkobM-  Etraw. 

M'bo  forty  year-  followed  the  law, 

When  he  du  d, 

Tlie  devrl  Crieil, 

Jack,  give  us  your  paw. 


F'om  the  Gospel  Advocate. 

TO  A  Ronix, 

Which  has  lately  taken  up  hts  residence  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Bristol^  and  aerampanits  the  organ 
urilh  his  singing. 

Sweet,  social  bird,  whose  soft  harmonious  lays, 
Swell  the  glad  song  of  thy  Creator’s  praise  ; 

Say,  art  thou  conscious  of  approaching  ills  ? 

Fell  winters  storms— the  pointed  blast  that  kills  ? 
Shun’st  thou  the  savage  north’s  unpitying  breath  < 
Or  cruel  man’s  more  latent  snares  of  death  ? 

Here  dwell  secure  ;  here,  with  incessant  note. 
Pour  the  soft  music  of  thy  trembling  throat. 

Here,  gentle  bird,  a  sure  asylum  find. 

Nor  dread  the  chilling  frost,  nor  boist’rous  wind. 

No  hostile  tyrant  of  the  feather'd  race. 

Shall  dare  invade  thee  in  this  hallow’d  place. 

Nor  while  he  sails  the  liqu^  air  along. 

Chi  ck  the  shrill  numbers  of  thy  cheerful  song  ; 

No  cautious  gunner,  whose  unerring  sight 
Stops  the  swift  eagle  in  his  rapid  flight,  ' 

Shall  here  disturb  my  lovely  songster’s  rest, 

Nor  wound  the  plumage  of  his  crimson’d  breast : 
The  truant  srbool-boy,  wbo,  in  wanton  play. 

With  viscid  liaio,  involves  the  treaeb’rons  spray, 

In  vain  sliall  spread  the  wily  snare  for  thee. 

Alike  «ecnrt;  thy  life  -.md  liberty. 

.  r*  ace  then,  sweet  warbler,  to  thy  flntt’ring  heart 
Defy  tlie  rage  of  hawks,  and  tods  of  art  : 

^  Now  “hake  thy  downy  pbin;es  ;  now  gti.dMf  r  pay 
Thy  gr..tefnl  fribcle  to  each  rising  day 
V  hile  crowds  hootc  Iluir  willing  voices  raise 
[  To  sing  nith  holy  *e.d  Jcbevahs  praise. 

Thou  perch’d  on  AtpAahalt  hear  th’ adoring  ti.rong 
Catch  the  warm  strains,  and  aid  the  aacred  song. 
Increase  the  solemn  chorus,  and  inspire. 

Each  tongue  with  nmaick,  and  each  heart  with  fire* 

>  ojr  MUSIC 

By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Pylez. 
Down  steers  the  Bass  with  grave  majestic  air, 

And  up  the  Treble  monnts  with  shrill  caner; 
NVith  softer  sounds,  in  mild  melodious  maae, 
Warhling  between  the  Tenor  gently  plays  ; 

But  if  tb’  aspiring  Altns  ioin  its  force, 

See  !  like  the  lark,  it  wings  its  tow'rinf  corse  : 
Thro’  harmony’s  siiblimeet  sphere  it  flies. 

And  to  Angelic  accents  seems  to  rise  ; 

From  the  bold  height  it  hails  the  echoing  Bass^ 
Which  swells  to  meet,  and  mix  in  close  embrace. 

>  The  diflerent  systems  all  the  parts  divide. 

With  music’s  chords  the  distant  notes  ere  ty’d : 
And  sympathetic  strains  enchanting  wind 
Their  restless  race,  till  all  tJie  parts  are  join’d. 
Then  rolls  the  rapture  thro’  the  air  around 
In  the  full  magic  melody  of  sound. 


If  tail,  ll.e  name  of  proper  slays  * 

If  fair  she’s  pleasant  as  the  light  ; 

If  low,  her  pnttiness  does  please. 

If  black,  what  lover  lores  not  the  night* 

j  _The  fat,  like  plenty,  fills  my  heart. 

The  lean  with  love  makes  me  to  too, 

If  straight,  her  body’s  Cupids  dart. 

To  me,  if  crooked,  ’lit  his  bow. 

Thus,  with  unwearied  wings,  I  flee 

Through  all  love  s  garden,  and  bis  fields. 
And  like  the  wise,  iiidostrious  bea 
No  weed  but  honey  to  me  yieldi. 

FOR  THL  LU  I  ERFCIAJL 
RArokEORAHA. 

Not  only  had  Buonaparte  coocaived  tba  ttrang* 
plan  of  turning  the  students  of  phytic,  at  law,  or  for 
the  church,  into  artillerymen,  but  he  had  ordered 
that  they  sliouid  be  equipped  and  drilled  within  six 
days.  When  be  was  told  tliat  it  was  impossibie,  ia 
to  short  a  lime,  to  enable  them  to  enier  on  actirs 
service,  he  replied,  ’*  11  they  are  not  fit  to  repel  tb« 
lire  of  the  enemy,  the  j*  will  at  least  serve  to  exhaust  it 

.An  auUmr  had  couimeiiccd  an  epic  poem  on  Buon* 
ap.tri*.  lie  had  only  composed  the  lour  lirst  lines, 
j  woit  li  h.itt-g  long  been  wiii-pertd  among  hit  irieudi, 
I  iiaic  at  leiigto,  mice  the  lyr.ut's  lali,  reached  tht 
.  p..l»iii>  tar.  liny  arc  couMdereii  in  i''rance  as  failj 
•  siiiud  u.L-  digiiity  ol  tlie  suhjeci.  A  critic  sugi^esti 
I  tliut  tlic  last  line  slioiiid  staiiik,  ILtoinbira  si  W,  ia* 
stead  of  it’tieieta  si  Aau;,  as  being  u.ore  prophetic. 

”Je  chaiite  ce  Herusdout  la  tiauie  furiuiie. 

Ay  tut  cciiqu.s  la  terri ,  iru  preuuru  la  lone, 

Li  .1e  la,  s'vtaiiguut  par  (iv  ia  bj  rius 
S’eieViro  si  haul  qiroU  nc  le  icrra  plus.” 

The  foiluwing  AcroVtic  on  Nb|  oleon  was  composed 
by  a  p^ofe^^or  oi  Dij  n, as. soon  a-s  the  entrance  ol  the 
allies  into  that  town  had  enabled  its  loyal  popuiatioa 
to  declare  lu  favor  ol  its  legitimate  sovereign. 

N-ihil  full : 

A-ugiisiiw  evenit; 

P-upuios  reiiuxit : 

0-rt)eiu  pcrtiirbavit: 

L*ihcriulcui  oppressit : 

E  cclesiam  disiraJiit: 

O-mnia  essu  voiuit  : 

N-ihil  erit ! 

For  the  words  ”  J^apuleon  Emperor  dss  Franeais^y 
the  following  remarkable  Anagram  has  been  found  . 
”l/n  Pape  serf  a  sacre  U  nvtr  demon.*^ — ”An  eiislav. 
ed  Pope  lias  consecrated  a  black  demaii.” 

Another  Anagram  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  it  ne 
less  remarkable,  ’’Pune,  leno,bona  rapta  !” — ’’bconn- 
drel,  lay  down  your  stolen  goods  !” 


Selected. 

SMII.R  As  TOU  HEAD  !  OR,  T.ADIES  TRIUMFBAVT. 
I  never  yet  could  see  that  face. 

Which  had  no  dart  for  me, 

,  From  fifteen  year?  to  fifty’s  pace. 

They  all  viiRorioiis  be. 

Color  or  a.je,  good  limb?  or  Oice, 
tioo(lne««  or  w  jf.  in  all  J  find, 

In  motion  or  speecli,  a  erace  ; 

Uall  fail,  yet  ‘Ii»  ivonuhkind. 


Sometime  after  Buonaparte’s  dreadful  retreat  from 
Moscow,  an  uoknowu  hand  threw  upon  the  stage  rf 
the  theatre  Fruncuis,  an  orange  with  a  Louis  d’orin 
closed,  and  this  label : — ”Otei  le  Certe,  et  prenez  le 
Louis.  — — 

if  MATRIMONIAh  ?UNCH. 

How  can  you,  my  dear,8ay8  a  lady  to  her  husband 
prefer  punch  to  wine  !  ”  Because,  my  dear,  it  is  so 
so  like  matrimony — such  a  ciiariaing  compound  of 
opposite  qualities.”  “  Aye,  my  lord,  I  am  the  trtak 
part  I  suppose?”  no,  my  lose, you  are  the  «(rre/,with 
a  dash  of  the  acid,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  spirit 


